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Eugene V. Debs 

Nov. 5, 1855 - Oct. 20, 1926 

Eugene Debs ran for President on the 
Socialist Party ticket in 1920. He 
received 1 million votes, campaigning 
from his cell in the Atlanta Federal 
Penitentiary where he was imprisoned 
for opposing World War I. 

“For President - 
Convict No. 9653” 
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' 'X ' " AX INDIANS DEMAND SELF-DETERMINATION 
IX NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 

by Collin Gribbons 

O'.AWA vLNS) -- Threatened with the destruction 
•. in i; > \ letv by encroaching industrial develop- 
^ In Indians of the Northwest Territories — a 
o \ e i two million square miles in northern 
v , -- are demanding that the government recognize 

:: 1 1 ’*ght to sel 1 -determination. 

i <. ad t i s of the 7,000 Indians filed a formal de- 
"..w.o u a h the Canadian government October 25 for 
cwrsLi-ship rights and separate political jurisdiction 
v ^ ; >• : " ,c ‘ederallv administered area. Their demand 

; r * the Northwest Territories not inclu- 

,n c. i r» similar claim made by 15,000 Eskimos to 
1 ‘ edt r.i government in February. 

What we are demanding is nothing short of a 
^ n i v r i human right,” George Erasmus, president of 

tae itidian Brotherhood of the Northwest Territories, 
tc:a Canada's Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs 

October 25 

George Kodakin, a chief from Fort Franklin, put 
tnt position succinctly: "We wish to see our child- 

ren erjov a good life," he said, in the Slavey dia- 
ler t 'We wish to live as a people. We wish to sur- 
vo c rs a people . " 

Ihe Dene (meaning "people" in the Native dialects) 
Pa- - - n puts them into direct conflict with the con- 
s- r i-am ci Canadian and American multinational oil 
.::p„rations, who want to build a pipeline for Alas- 
kan and Mackenzie River delta oil and gas directly 
through Indian land. But the Indians say they have 
never surrendered the land to the Canadian government, 
and they want their claims settled before pipeline 
construction begins. The Dene are backed by a large 
majority o- r Canadian public opinion. 

Past " Set tlements" Forced Indians Off Lands 

The Dene want the government to recognize their 
abor igmal rights — to use and occupy the land they 
have lived on for centuries. But, in past land set- 
tlements with Native people, the Canadian government 
has demanded that their aboriginal rights be extin- 
guished in exchange for compensation for their land. 

At James Bay in northern Quebec, for instance, a huge 
settlement was negotiated last year, so that a $20 bil- 
lion hydroelectric project could be built to supply 
the eastern U.S. with electric power, resulting in 
the flooding and strip-mining of traditional Dene' 
lands. The Dene has recently refused a cash settle- 
ment from the Canadian government. 

Unlike in the U.S., most Canadian Indian tribes 
were never conquered by government forces. Instead, 
they signed what they thought were peace and friend- 
ship treaties. But the treaties were later used to 
force Indians off their lands and onto reserves. 

The Dene, too, signed what they thought to be 
peace and 'riendship treaties in the 1920's. But, 
as George Erasmus of the Northwest Territories Indian 
Brotherhood pointed out in an interview, they were 
later found to be fraudulent. 

"The only legal instrument that can be used to say 
that the Dene are part of Canadian society is the 
treaties. That is the only legal instrument that can 
be used to bind the Dene to Canada," Erasmus explained. 
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"And they are fraudulent. We've taken the federal 
government to court over them. They're not truthful 
at all." 

"The way our old people recognize the treaties 
as treaties between nations. Up until the time of tl 
treaties, the Dene people had always made decisions 
for themselves; had always decided how they were goii 
to live on the land. And it was land that they had 
historically lived on. 

"You're not going to tell me that a treaty part} 
that goes through the communities, in an hour and "a 
half in some Qases, is going to persuade people some- 
how or other to give up all of their historical right 
to the land, to be abl6 to govern themselves. It's 
just absolutely impossible." 

New Type of Settlement Demanded 

"It does not take a very astute man to see that 
the idea of 'negotiating' the extinguishment of one's 
political rights is ludicrous," said Erasmus. "For 
us, negotiation is a process leading to a mutually- 
acceptable conclusion. 'Agreement' is a word which 
cannot be used to describe an imposed solution. 
Agreements cover non-exploitative relationships; and 
it is such an agreement which the Dene seek to attain 
with the people of Canada. It is the principle of 
self-determination which differentiates the Dene po- 
sition from all previous examples of 'settlements 1 
imposed by the federal government on the aboriginal 
peoples of Canada." 

The Dene demanded the Canadian government accept 
some basic principles before negotiations on settling 
outstanding Dene land claims can proceed, including: 

— the rights to recognition, self-determination 
and ongoing growth and development of the Dene as a 
people; 

— the right to establish a separate Dene govern- 
ment within the framework of the Canadian constitutioi 

— the right of the Dene to keep enough of their 
land to ensure their independence and self-reliance; 

— rhe right to practice and preserve their own 
languages, traditions, customs and values; and 

— the right to develop- their own institutions am 
enjoy their rights as a people within the framework o: 
those institutions. 

Dene Struggle: Focal Point in Canada 

The Dene struggle in the Northwest Territories 
has become the focal point for Native opposition to 
government racism. Central to the struggle is the 
Dene Declaration, adopted at an assembly in 1975, whi 
sets forth the theoretical groundwork on which the De: 
nation concept is based. Comparing themselves to "thj 
people of the Third World who have fought for and won 
the right to self-determination," the declaration de- 
mands that the Canadian government recognize the Dene 
as a nation. 

George Erasmus explained, "This Dene nation idea 
that we're talking about, all we're talking about is 
the recognition of what is already ours; recognition 
something we've never given up. This is what the Den 
Declaration is all about. It's a historical statemen 
It's a fact in our history." 

Whether the Canadian government will recognize 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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V A " v ‘ rY SCHOOLS FOR PREGNANT STUDENTS 
TO BE SHUT DOWN 

by Rebecca Dobkin 

M a 't ORK(LNS) — "In this school they take time 
‘ " s;Ui * ‘ n ° t h e r schools, when they see you are 

, they think that you are dirt." The speak- 
‘ 1 s a ^ i,leen year-old pregnant student, and the 

;hat: she is talking about is P.S. 911M in 
• 1 ' is one of six New York City High 

' ' A ' 1 nr pregnant students administered by the 

1 1 1 i Services Division of the Board of Educa- 
: ion. 

1 he schools were founded to allow pregnant 
.-M.> ) - .-.c h; h ; 1 age women to continue their education 
' n • supportive atmosphere, and to better meet the 
*•’ n ’ growing numbers of pregnant students 

1:1 1 he high school system. At present, the six 
c.'ograins service about 2,000 students, from 12 to 

■ S '-'ears old, who were discharged from their regu- 
lar schools when they became pregnant. Now the 

mn l ; ■ r n 1 1 y schools are turning away new registrees 
and i <*n culm it only those who will deliver their 
a.:i:u-s by lebruary. The Board of Education has 
i hi the six programs they must close their doors 
K v Icbruary ], 1977, and send their students back 

‘ ' r i * j < ii ! a r school s . 

he i isc.il crisis, which has already caused 
d r.u-tic cutbacks and service reduction in all the 
> i ■’ v ’ s t-du.aLional services, has now claimed the 
•.'or'/ successful and extensive programs for preg- 
nant 'suing women. There is widespread feeling that 
'hose sc hoo 1 s--wh ie h are located in low income 

■ iious whore other social services as well have 
boon heavily cutback — were an easy target. 

Students, teachers, administrators and commun- 
. f . v numbers went to the steps of City Hall on Octo- 
bor 2D to protest the closing of the schools for 
pregnant women. Although, as a school official 
points out, many pregnant students feel hesitant 
to march and demonstrate, efforts are mounting to 
save (he* schools. Students are involved in a mas- 
sive 'otter writing campaign and petition drive to 
pel : ire i r story across. Standing beside a poster 
that .said, "Pregnant Girls Are Human Too," a stu- 
dent remarked, "if (Board Chancellor) Anker’s daugh- 
ter was pregnant, would the schools be closed?" 


At present, the maternity schools provide es- 
sential services for the pregnant students. They 
receive specialized courses in child care and nutri- 
tion, as well as remedial attention in math and 
reading skills. In addition to their academic 
programs, the schools provide social workers, visit- 
ing nurse services, access to pre-natal clinics and 
at-home attention tc bed-ridden students. Students 
are also excused from classes for absences relating 
to their clinical care. None of these services will 
be available to the pregnant student if and when she 
returns to a regular high school. 

"You just couldn’t get the same help in another 
school," said a student at P.S. 911. "Here we have 
the freedom to speak when we want to speak and not 
to feel different. .If you don't get the special 
care you need, you don’t feel right and are not going 
to go." 

"Most of our students," added Williams, "have 
their babies, get back to schools and get jobs and 
go on to college. Now, many will not return, and 
will not even get a high school education." 

By all indications, the cost in human terms 
to these pregnant students and to their communities 
will be high. Yet, it is not at all clear that the 
city will save a substantial amount of money by clos- 
ing the six programs. "While the Board is saying 
that the schools cost $1.5 million, they don’t mention 
that over half of this is paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment under Title I," said a teacher. 

The City will lose these federal funds by clos- 
ing the schools, and stands to lose state funds as 
well if the general school population is decreased 
due to a high percentage of dropouts. Teachers in 
the school have computed that the City is saving 
only about $600,000 by phasing out the maternity 
program. 

Nonetheless, indications are that the City will 
stand by the supposed fiscal necessity of the move 
and the schools will be forced to close, despite 
the efforts of the community to keep them open. 

"These young girls," commented one teacher sadly, 
"who can really benefit from these schools, will lose, 
will drop out. They are being made pawns m this 
s itua t ion . " 
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ihtless the Board of Education responds to the 
'.cnmuiii i t v pressure and reverses its stand, 2,000 
pregnant students will be forced to decide whether 
t-> un i e r the regular school system or to drop out 
altogether. Although the Board assures the students 
t h<-\ i 1 1 be welcome in the regular high schools 
and can expect aid from school guidance counselors, 
iiu-t" is fear that a high percentage of the preg- 
nant student's now attending school will drop out. 

"Our feeling is that the students don't want 
fo attend regular high schools; they feel a danger," 
said Ms. Williams, a social worker at P.S. 911 and 
. mo i ne r maternity school. "The schools are large 
and busv. In addition, the students feel that they 


SEATTLE WOMEN PROTEST CLAIROL HAIR COLOR AD 

NEW \0RK (New Women’s Times ^LNS) — Women at the 
University cf Washington in Seattle are protesting 
the Clairol Loving Care Hair Color ad for grav hair 
that appeared in the June, 1976 issue of Good House- 
deeping Magazine. 

The ad pictures a businesswoman with the head- 
line, On men, gray hair is distinguished. On me, 
it's just plain old." The copy beneath the headline 
begins, "Sure, it’s unfair. 1 have only a few grays. 
If I were a man, I'd be growing them gracefully. In- 
stead, I'm plucking them furiously." 


«.m In- ostracized, teased , st igmat ized by students 
ami lucultv alike. It is impossible that the 
s. hoe's can take on needed services for a group 
i i pregnnn t girls." 
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The Seattle women state that the ad is based on a 
comparison between men and women that capitalizes on in 
equalities that women face in the U.S. today. Men are 
given automatic prestige for aging; women are made to 
feel ashamed cf the natural p rocess of aging. -30- 
Noveraber 3, 1976 more 


*GFkT' K 1 u AN AC TIMS 1 LGkElDA TORRES FREED 
A.' grand jury term expires 

by Fr unk 1 i -a Sa g*> 1 

v ; -G i vov ’ s Note : Frank 1 i r. Si : ^ge'i , r ow working 

’bo National Lawyers Guild Nat ion di Office, 

s‘M'. ltd Torres legally- along with -Jose Lugo 
Last brook 1 vn Legal Servrc -■ s . ana Martin S tolar 
.in a Rick ^agnor of S tolar 1 , Al tar mar. and Guiielmetti 
" N-’W v -rk.) 

M.W 1 ORK (LNS) — Puerto Rican independista 
’• nroida Torres was freed October 28, after more 
‘ban four months in Federal custody for refusing 
n cooperate with a New York grand jury-. 

0\er 230 people held a 10:30 p.m.. candlelight 
\’gi: in front of the Manhattan Gorr ee tional C- ; nt=r 
; r. deserted lower Manhattan to ceieorate her re- 
lease trom the institution tarli°r that day. Gttier 
prisoners in the inst i tut ion indicated their soli- 
darity with Torres by holding matches to the win- 
dows of their cells in a gestuie that moved those 
gathered outside in the c- v * i.icg’ s cold chill. 

Torres greeted those assembled saying that 
she never felt alone while in tail, that sh^ felt 
the support of her comrades i_n -eruggle,. Sh - said 
that her imprisonment was an act of r~pr e ~s ior. di- 
rected at the independence movement-- that it was 
not just herself in jail, but all those who strug- 
gle for a liberated socialist Puerto Rico, and 
that she was willing to go to jail again if neces- 
sary . 

She was jailed June 2L for refusing to cooper- 
ate with a New York grand jury that was conducting 
what was essentially a fishing expedition into the 
Puerto Rican independence movement in the U.S. 


Torres was found in contempt for refusing to 
answer broad association questions. U.S. District 
fudge Charles Brieant then gave oniy superficial 
consideration to the question of constitutional 
abus° raised by her legal team once he learned 
irr'm the U.S. Attorney that she was to be asked 
questions about bombings. 

Torres may face jail again* as it has been the 
FBI's habit to harass previous uncooperative grand 
jury witnesses by convening new grand juries and 
re- subpoenae ing people like Torres. Already, 
another person who was subpoenaed with Torres last 
winter, but who was not jailed, has been told by 
a N bw York City Detective that Torres will be re- 
sebpoenaed if he refuses to talk to the New York 
Police. 

With another year gone by and still no fur- 
ther leads in the bombings investigation, the FBI may 
again use the grand jury against activists, as it 
continues to do elsewhere, attempting to harass and 
disrupt the legitimate Puerto Rican Independence 
movement under the highly emotional guise of an 
investigation of terrorists. 

-30- 

DEAD SACKS 

Along the street, the somber 

Black bags lurch and lean dead sacks 

Holding the residue of house on house. 

Silent sacks, plastic as the people, 

Parroted by tiny wires -- strangled castoffs 
Along the silent street. 


Torres was first subpoen^id ir. January after 
she and others refused to speak to FBI agents con- 
ducting an investigation triggered by a series of 
bombings. The bombings included che February, 19 /o 
blast at Fraunces Tavern in lower Manhattan, for 
which a group called FaLN (Armed Forces of Puerto 
Rican National Liberation) tcok credit. 

The bombing investigation provided a cover for 
a far-reaching FBI intelligence-gathering effort 
designed to reconstruct the membership and inter- 
nal structures of organizations supporting the 
liberation of Puerto Rico. The FBI's strategy was 
to associate those advocating independence for 
Puerto Rico with terrorism. 

Torres was originally singled out by the FBI 
because her name appeared ir. the address book of 
a man named Juan Antonio Cast ii ie-Ay ala. Castillo 
was sought for crimes allegedly committed in Puerto 
Rico( the charges were later dropped), but the FBI 
interviewed each and ev^ry persnn-~many in New 
York--whoae name was listed in the book. They 
made repeated late-night visits to people, their 
parents and employers, and -r/n threatened some of 
the people. 

Although it is illegal l*-r tie FBI (part of 
the executive branch of the government) :o use the 
grand jury (part of the judiciary hraren) to com- 
pel testimony, FBI harassment or activists by il- 
legal use of the grand jury has been a constant 
tactic in recent years. 
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Quiet street: like Easter Island monoliths 
Or tombstones in an old churchyard, 

The bags slump or stand: mute horrors. 

f cannot move! The bagsi 


On blood-red clay landing zones, they re-appear. 
The dead, all stiff and doll-like, 

Fall into the plastic bags... 


Long time ago... long time ago... 

We filled the plastic sacks with 
Friends and strangers both. 

The Vietnamese we let rot. 

Along the street, the somber 

Black bags lurch and lean --dead sacks. 

I tremble at what may be in them. 



fr. 


— by B.D. Trail, from 
"Demilitarized Zones: Vet- 
erans After Vietnam," edited 
by Jan Barry and W.D. Ehrhar 
East River Anthology, 1976. 

> > »• -V *****************ic*1c*1rk***irJt ********** 

LNS QUESTIONNAIRES 

We have received a few completed questionnaires but 
not nearly enough. It is very important to us that 
yo u fill yours out and mail it right away, thanks. 
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vS' ’‘S,. ' 1 oi an article on Transkei "Independence • ") 

KANSKF, ; RELEASES BLACK SOUTH AFRICAN ACTORS 
ARRbSlED FOR AN 1 1 - AF AR THE 1 D PERFORMANCE 

^Fw i ORK (LNS)--"We will continue working, 

Lings like hassles, being locked up, are second nature 
tv us in our country. The constant confrontation with 
hassles serves as an impetus to better work," explain- 
ed black South African actor Winston Ntshona upon his 
release from jail October 23. 

Ntshona and another black actor, John Kani, 
were arrested on October 8 after a performance of 
the anti apartheid play "Siswe Banzi is Dead." They 
played before a packed black audience in the Transkei, 
a black area within South Africa just granted dubious 
"independence' 1 by the white minority regime. In the 
play's impro visat ional scene, the two actors attacked 
ttat independence with the sharp wit their performances 
are kr.cwn for internationally, and it was these 
remarks that spurred Transkei officials to make the 
arrests * 

While in prison., the two were separated and kept 
in dark., narrow, wet cells. They slept on straw mats 
cn "-he cement floor, ate gruel and were allowed out 
i .to the air for no more than five to ten minutes a 
day if at all. Fifteen days later Ntshona and Kani 

released and ordered to leave the Transkei 
immediately. No charges had ever been filed against 
t nem . 

" Abroad we are always being asked, f Are you 
bitter?*" said Kani. "A stupid question. Of course 
we are. But I am not going to run around and knock my 
head against the white establishment, I ? d only break 
it, and I need my head. My brains are in it." 

Ntshona and Kani work with white South African 
playright Athol Fugard, the author of "Sizwe Banzi 
is Dead," in a theater group called the Serpent 
P layers. 

"There are more than a million people living 
in the township of New Brighton (the biggest black 
ghetto in Port Elizabeth)," explained Kani, "and 
there are no restaurants, no clubs, no places to 
enjoy yourself, one cinema. You go to work at 8 and 
when you come back you can either sit there and eat 
and then drink or go to bed with your wife and make 
another baby. 

"I heard about the Serpent Players, so I went 
there to see if I could do something with the late 
parts of the evening. I heard they were doing mean- 
ingful theater, something that says something about 
us. As a black man, you are sent to school to learn 
to read and write and take orders." 

"Our common denominator is our anger and our 
outrage," Fugard told New York Times reporter Henry 
Kamnio "But anger and outrage are not the basis of 
car work* Our basis is a celebration, a celebration 
of the fact that life is worth living and has to be 
lived." 

Fugard, Ntshona and Kani have had much difficulty 
just working together in South Africa. The Serpent 
Players usually meet in the parts of town set aside 
for "coloureds" or people of mixed race. When the 
Players perform in the black townships, Fugard can- 
not attend, and in order to have Kani and Ntshona 
come to his house, Fugard had to pretend to hire 
them as gardener and chauffeur. 


"John and Winston could be charged with being 
in a white area without permit or' valid justificatio 
if their passbooks did not show they had a job or if 
they did not have work seekers' permits," Fugard 
explained. "To survive as a black man in South 
Africa ycu f v e got tc have authority for it in your 
passbook." 
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MICHIGAN FAMILY SUES COMPANIES FOR NEGLIGENCE IN 
PBB POISONING 

NEW YORK (LNS)--A Michigan family has filed 
a $7 million lawsuit charging that their sen was 
poisoned by food from local supermarkets contaminated 
with PBB, a fire-proofing chemical. 

Michigan state officials and corporate repre- 
sentatives admit that the chemical was accidentally 
mixed with farm feed in 1973, ca u sing the deaths 
of large numbers of cattle and the quarantining of 
farms. But officials have maintained that the retail 
food supply was not affected. 

The Babbit family says otherwise, however <=. 

Their suit charges that 17-year old Scott Babbit 
has suffered 30 separate problems related to the 
poisoning. His symptoms include weight loss (30 
pounds in 2 years), fatigue, trembling hands, 
stomach ulcers, joint problems, liver damage, 
depression and disorientation. Doctors believe 
he may suffer chromosome damage and sterility as 
well, according to the Babbit ? s suit. 

Scott began having health problems in the 
fall of 1974, and his family doctor decided to test 
for PBB after hearing about the mass poisoning of 
Michigan livestock. A fat tissue sample of the 
high school student taken in September of 1975 
showed PBB levels of .27 parts per million. Michigan 
cattle are quarantined when they show PBB levels of 
.3 parts per million. 

Similar contamination levels have been found 
among some families living on farms quarantined 
because of the feed poisoning. 

The Babbit ’s suit targets 3 food distributors 
and eight companies involved in the manufacture 
and distribution of the chemical to farms across 
the state. It contends tnat Scott’s parents also 
suffered from the contaminated food, but to a lesser 
degree than their son. He was in athletic training 
and on a high-protein diet that would have exposed 
him to greater amounts of the chemical. 

— 30— 

**** *********** *************** ***** ****** **** ****** 
RIOT INDEX FOR CITIES 

NEW YORK (Dollars & Sense/LNS) — The Brookings 
Institute in Washington D.C. has devised a riot 
index to pinpoint the cities where unemployment, 
poverty, crowded housing and other factors are 
likely to lead to disturbances. 

Officially, the list is called a "city and 
suburb hardship index." Highest on the list is Newark 
followed by Cleveland, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis 
Atlanta and New York. 3 
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A - A ~ ETIN BOARD — AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR ALL LNS SUBSCRIBERS — NOVEMBER 3~.' ~1976~ 


1 ' ' J_ Eos t 1 imes , 1509 N« Milwaukee Ave, , Chicago, 
606 22 (312) 989-4444. 

■ i .t- >e Ti me s is a new nationwide weekly news— 

^ i with ,-.n independent socialist perspective. 

" ■ 1 * •'’eg in publishing in November. Our aim is 
' N 1 H ‘ lE 1 v ' '■* mass audience; providing accurate 
•' 1 -1 M _ oi the major issues of the day, coverage 
' ! ' ' • 11 1 11 movements for social change through- 

-- ^ • u ty, reviews of popular culture, and anal- 

'' ‘■- 1 1 ssues from a democratic socialist perspec- 

•>e are looking for writers, correspondents, 
‘^“‘“r stringers, artists and photographers. We 
• lM a:s - looking for distributors. We will pay 
' i printed word for articles. 

■t you are interested in working with These 
Ujiws to create an independent national publication 
‘ 1 l * ll: socialist left, or want to know more about 
-wnta.-t Doyle Niemann, Managing Editor at the 
above address. Subscriptions are $15.00 per year. 

* * a 

ir.rn: Chicago Branch of the International Workers 

el the World (IWW), 752 W. Webster, Chicago, 

Ml. 60(514 , 

- he Chicago Branch of the IWW has published 

1 cllJ. ii 1 Workers* Ou ide: Health and Safety on the 

!oh » a 24-page illustrated pamphlet dealing with 
il.t M>e. it ic problems of the metal industry in 
lon-ti 1 , hnical language. The pamphlet is divided 
me , sett ions, each dealing with a specific p r ch- 
i’ m I hey are: Metal Dust, Solvents, Oil Mist $ 

Oil Stains, Welding, Electroplating, Mechanical 
Hazards, Noise, Heat, and Speedup. 

Single copies of this pamphlet cost 50p. Five 
or more copies may be ordered at a 40% discount, 
plus postage costs. Periodicals wishing to review 
A Metal Workers 1 Guide will be sent a free review 


from: Haziel Jackson, c/o The Continental Walk, 

339 L'Sfayette St., New York, NY 10012 

The Japan Council Against A & H Bombs 
circulated a "Hiroshima Appeal" petition stating 
that : 

"We the undersigned, support the "Hiroshima 
Appeal," and request chat the Governments of the 
nuclear weapons states and ail other states and the 
United Nations Organization undertake the following: 

"To bring about an international agreement for 
the complete prohibition of nuclear weapons. 

"To immediately institute measures for the 
banning of the use of nuclear weapons, recognize 
that the use of any nuclear weapons under any 
circumstances is a crime under law and a crime 
against humanity." 

The Japan Council collected thousands of 
sigmtures to this petition in Japan and members 
of the Continental Walk for Disarmament and Social 
Justice collected signatures on their 9-month 
walk across the country= The petitions were 
presented to the United Nations in early October, 
but the petition circulation continues, For more 
information and to get copies of the petition, 
write to the above address. 

a a * 

from: Willie C Covington, #029922, P.0 Box 747 
Starke , Fia . 32091 . 

As an inmate imprisoned by Florida State 
Prison, 27 years of age, I am Interested in 
developing correspondence. All letters will be 
answered and cherished as well. 

* a * 

from: Urban Planning Aid, 639 Massachusetts Ave . , 
Cambridge, Mass 02139 


^opy 

A A * 

Irom: New Women's Times, Motherhood Speakout, 

135? fLnroe Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 14618 
phone. 271-5523 

New Women's Times is sponsoring a Motherhood 
Speakout in Rochester, N.Y. on November 19-21. 

We are all daughters, many are mothers. There is 
much to say about our mothers, their mothers, our 
children, and the children to come And even more 
needs to be said about where we are now, and where 
we an go tomorrow. 

The program includes films such as "Chris 
and Bcxnie," by Bonnie Friedman and Deborah Shaffer, 
a reading and discussion with Adrienne Rich, and 
a range of workshops, such as "Raising ^on-sexist 
children," "Day Care Politics , ""Prime Time Women," 


Write to us for our new catalogue of 
videotapes, slideshows and booklets which can 
be ordered from us Subjects covered by material 
includes workers, community organizing, women 
and prisoners, 

* A A 

from: Palestine Solidarity Committee, PO Box 1757, 
Manhattanville Station, New York, NY 10027 

The November issue of Palestine ! will be 
out soon . Included will be news and analysis 
on what the Lebanon conflict means for the 
Palestinian struggle, and material on repression 
and resistance in the Galilee region of Palestine. 
Write to us for a free sample. 

a * * 

from: UP Press, 1944 University Ave, Rear, E Palo 
Alto, Ca 94303. 


and "Wage Earning Mothers." 

Total registration fee is $19 but no woman 
will be excluded for inability to pay. Conference 
will Lake place at Airport Holiday Inn, 911 Brooks 
Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. and childcare is available. 
Write to the above address — - New Women's Times — 
kr registration or call them. 
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45 women came together in 1974 to make a Peopled 
Bicentennial Quilt.lt celebrates some of the important 
struggles ignored by the commercial BiCentenniallsubh 
as Haymarket Sq. , Wounded Knee, the IWW and Japanese 
relocation Now we are proud to offer The People’s 
Bicentennial Quilt; A Patchwork History , a 64 page 
written account of these struggles, along with photos 

-~ r — - f ach quilt _ square.$3..QQ+35 j; postage from hq FND 
November 3, 1976 ~ e . < 


' ;> OF ALABAMA PROFESSOR FIRED FOR 

v ' ,sl RACIST HIRING PRACTICES 

' V RK U.NSl— Uni vers i ty of Alabama math pro- 
x ' s ! ' ' vocal in his criticism of racist 

c ''vImos at the University., has been fired 

' ■- p rotes ts . 

" white, has taught at the Univer- 

’ v ^ rmingham campus for five years. This past 
l! -' Mrtlh Department had two job openings, and 
" l - u1 recommended a black man, Dr, Nelson, for 
: lt '° Positions. "Since racism makes it difficult 

:,,uk people to gain good educations, especially 
‘ 1 bn ual areas like math, I was pretty excited 

1 D ~ • Nelson," applying, explained Whitman. 

•Ui Roger Hanson, Dean of the School of Natural 
S ' 11 and Mathematics, refused to hire Nelson, 

.liman attacked the Dean's action as racist 
v ‘ ' ■ 1 A ^ t acuity meeting of the Department. 

later in the academic year, Whitman also wrote 
^ tr^ng letter to the student newspaper protesting 
a racist article and criticizing the Assistant to 
t.;t k ice-I resident , J ame s Woodwar d. In late summer , 

■'t. it man received a letter from Hanson saying that 
contract would be terminated as of June, 19 77. 

-here is absolutely no evidence that I was 
! 1 • ‘ c * V Hanson for any ether reason than the fact 

1 s poke out against racism at UAB , " said Whitman, 
r« per ted that "half a dozen people heard him 
ra " n. ta.k bitterly about me when I called him 
. - c : st in Apr i 1 . " 

• ~' e diversity's record for "equal opportunity" 
r 1 - " & 1S suspect indeed. Whitman points out that as 

oi i 07 ?, only about 3% of the UaB faculty was black* 

1 1 : r t y-- two new faculty members were hired for the 
academic year, none of them black. 

"One can compare these figures to the 45% black 
population of Birmingham, the 25% black population 
c: Alabama or the 13% b' --.cl* population of the United 
States*" said Whitman. 

He rattled off several other examples of the 
'J-iversity's hiring policies* There was, for instance, 
t tic black woman with a Ph,D. whom the Biology Depart- 
m-rt refused to hire last year even though there 
were to blacks in the department. Or the black woman 
w w ^ was about to apply to the Philosophy Department 
three years ago when told that there were no positions 
available and there wouldn’t be any in the future. 

Since then the department has hired four white men. 

And there was the black man with a Ph.D. from 
Stanford whom the Psychology Department refused to 
Hire, choosing a white man instead. 

"I haven't yet been able to find the statistics 
for the 1976-77 hirings and firings," said Whitman. 

’But as far as I know there is either one or no 
black chairpeople, no black deans, no black studies 
major and almost no black courses. Among the few 
black courses that do exist, some are tHught by 
whi tfe people . " 

"The issue of black employees other than faculty 
members is almost too sickening to even discuss," 
continued Whitman. "My casual observations suggest 
that the janitorial staff, including and especially 
those who come here at night and work until morning, 
is almost all black. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that these employees form a servant corps for us*" 
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Whitman says he has gotten little support from 
University faculty members- When asked in a student 
interview why he was putting his’ job* bn the line tc 
protest racism, he responded that "when white peopl 
discriminate against blacks as has happened here at 
UAB, it is the responsibility of white people who 
feel that this shouldn’t be happening, to deal with 
this discrimination- After all, if we don't we are 
allowing the racism to be perpetrated in our name." 

"Secondly, I think we all become less human if 
we sit around and refuse to try to prevent acts of 
degradation, humiliation and des true t ion- .. -Rac ism 
also harms white people," he remarked. "Tradi tional 1 
racism has been- - -perpetuated by the rich and the 
institutions they control in order to keep poor 
whites and poor blacks fighting against each other-" 

Whitman is now in the process of challenging 
the University's decision to fire him. "I would 
like my job back," he said- "From every indication 
that I have received I have been an adequate teacher 
But more important is the issue of racism. Had I 
been more interested in my job I never would have 
spoken out in the first place- It is absolutely 
crucial that people who are interested in dealing 
with racism here begin to act as soon as possible." 

— 30— 

**^**+**^i<**-ki'1c**ic*1t1r1rk*******jrk****-firk**irk1<rk-k'k-k 

OLYMPIC SKI JUMP WOULD SPOIL 
ABOLITIONIST JOHN BROWN’S GRAVE SITE 

NEW YORK (LNS)--A proposed ski jump tower for 
the 1980 Winter Olympics in Lake Placid, New York 
threatens to marr the farmhouse and grave of famous 
anti-slavery leader John Brown- 

Brown bought the 244- acre farm in North Elba, 
New York in 1849 to help another abolitionist set 
up a farm in the Adirondack wilderness for blacks 
escaping to the North. After Brown was executed 
in 1859 fer the raid on the Federal Arsenal at 
Harper's Ferry, West Virginia, his family buried 
him on the farm, as was his wish. 

Today the farmhouse, barn, grave and statue 
comprise an historic site taken care of by the 
New York State Office of Parks and Recreation- The 
. s ki jump tower , which would rise 266 feet above 
the hill at the Olympic area, would spoil visitors’ 
appreciation of the site. An environmental impact 
report on the tower building, prepared by a private 
company, has said that the proposed construction 
would have a negative impact on the site. Hearings 
will be held on the issue in November. 

— 30— 

EXXON KNOWS WHAT ’ S BEST FOR EXXON 

NEW YORK (Dollars & Sense/LNS)— A blue-ribbon 
committee appointed by the directors of Exxon 
has decided not to prosecute executives who poured 
$59 million of company funds into the treasuries 
of Italian political parties- The committee cited 
damage to morale, high legal cats, and "improbabil- 
ity of success" as contrary to the company’s best 
interests. Ruling on a Shareholder’s appeal, a 
federal district court judge agreed. 

— 30- 
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irrigaricn, and must g. ic the -mpany i .. „&■: sin 
iht c. i edit necessary 1 u ia a.- P.tn r :ps Like- 

v i & a , the wz r ke r s r n i he p r i e_s s x g p i a r< . = a. ; a 
represented by the C..nt=af- 3 . : de 1 r abaj 3 d^x = s 

Me x i e one s i, C I M) , a go cer nm v z. , ■ . _ a . r _ ± ± - d u n±^(i 
that c. is much i ike the Teamster 3 Ur.^ofi m Carr- 
ier ma canneries m Q^eri^ng loChcx i. had en . , ^ ; ig- 
o. n g labei mix 1 1 an,> 


J he strength si "Bitter fru^is" nes in us 
analysis ai the ^pei at uns ct -fie .imp any — t r cm 
its labor polities t ^ Its . _ n t i r. „ a i elicits bend 
governments m countries Sj h os G^atamaia ana the 
Philippines to sun ns ^wr. purposes What is 
e, n i ,• r t u na t e i y deait with ^ n i > pci ipbef any is an 
analysis cl the tnh&r side ct the equatitn — Lhe 
S - l and political ifeipOOb-. _I the W j £ k t i 5 t 0 

the exploitation and oppression imposed upon them 
by Del Monte and its iemw _ „ r p o r a : nns 

This la ter, however, is examined ui great 
detail m the second oi these two studies, "Har- 
es'; _• i Anger," whi.h i c c uses -^n the ± and o - . up a— 
"ions and unionization drives - .rd..utd by pea- 
sants and wage- earn mg taim workers in the north- 
west Mexican states o t Sonera and b r r.a i c-a mend- 
ing to the introduction by authors Peter Baird 
and Ed McCaughan, the stady "was inspired by Lhe 
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United taim Workers Unloads struggle against U,S. 
agribusiness, which has shown the oppressiveness 
- l ha system and demonstrated the abiilcy of 
ia.rr. wcuefs 'a organize against a powerful enemy „ 

ir nor hwsst Mexico the enemy is also ITS, 
agr ebusiness-- in this instance the winter tomato 
a r a v e ge ’ a b is industry which has moved i ul i i or : e 
in c Mexico in the past fifteen years. Their ar- 
n ai was prompted by their drive for profit, and 
the- ugion liters :heap land, cheap labor and a 
proximity the US; market:, 

sp- - - £_.u.y , the a others attribute the mush- 
rooming s *ze af the industry to two factors. One 
was the triumph c i the Cuban Revolution , whi.h 
ciinuna'ed that island as a home for the Vegetable 
mpanitS And second, stricter U^S controls on 
;b- mi lux or Mexican workers, and the rise or the 
UfW, e i imir.a . ed a sour ce of cheap and vulnerable 
*-b-. it i.nis LOaniry. The resulr is that nearly 
bO pt: ;en" ;.t u, vegetables new in U,S grocery 

-<=® tr. the winter are grown and harvested in 

B . , behma t hat corporate "success story" 

1- a i id - s: toggle, little reported in '"he U 3, 
P‘-ro that baa an eady resulted In the seize re of 
bo, GOO a. 33 of land and the deaths of orer 100 
peasants "Harvest of Anger" focuses on this 

^no analyzes it. in the context cf what 
• Gt a v. 'hors describe as "loo years of dependent 
a p i t a i : > • agriculture-" 

Its = : aggie has two aspects — the land sei— 

2 - - c = by peasants and the growing efforts among 
-he M-. xi at i arm wor ker s employed by the US. cor - 
porations to unionize independently of the bank- 
rupt CIM Hating visited several land occupations 
and interviewed a number of union organizers, the 
author b conclude that both developments aid the 
struggle 'G drive cut U.S, imperialism, 

Hcwe..er, in quoting one organizer in Sinaloa, 
they argue that the unionization drive has greater 
overall revolutionary potential, "We consider 
agfi.uj fetal workers important be close ci th sir 
growing r, ambfes, because of their relation tc the 
nicafi= of production gives them economic leverage, 
and bemuse their demands ace ■; lo.-er to those of 
workers in the cities," said the organizer. "It’s 
hard tc maintain a level of struggle with campe- 
smes it cui only demand is for land, because once 
they get it or are promised it, their level of po- 
litical a.tivity is reduced," 

in closing, the authors also argue that the 
renewed agricultural militancy in Mexico’s north- 
west can be successful in the long run only if it 
be-ames part cf a larger revolutionary movement in 
Mexico and if it links up with the farm worker 
movement in the nearby U,S, Southwest. The basis 
oi i ha i unity is created by the existence of a 
common enemy, U,S, agroimperialism, and the authors 
prediv-t that in time the workers’ movement will 
vress the border just as the corporations do now. 

* * * 

Both studies are contained in the monthly 
NAClA Latin America and Empire Report," available 
fi^m NACLA at Box 57, New York 10027 or Box ?? A 
Berkeley 94701. —30— 
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! THE, DENE DEeLAk/UiCN 

Ad, the Dene cl the N.; ttiwcct Erru.f its, 
j ni - ,.', f . n the fight : _ be regarded by .utsch-cS 

: and ftie world a a a fiat k t: n? ■„ r - Europe w a s the 

ex iuMv>- homeland . i th* 1 European petpite , Ain a 
* he t-x iusivc home laud o t -he At inr, peoples, j 

the New i^r id, North and 3^tn Amt r l a, was : he e x-j 
>!■>-! t home i and -jt the Aboriginal h -.-.ples wf the [ 
N«-w k - 1 (1 , the Arne i lr.d i d.'i at.d the * a * ■*. : . 1 

j ! 

| liit- New World, like nhi 1 : parts ui the w-r *d,[ 

{ hd • - ; t .-red r he experien e i , x^niai ism and in.- [ 

j per . f .iii=in Other peoples ha.- . up ; d the lacd-- 

} often wi r h r — and L f; gov e r cmerr = h a -c 

j inipv--. d hem---* es on _ c pe^pl^ Afu *tn: ;n* l- j 

j Zotnrs ana x o i life hat b = e ti destroyed 

1 i 

[ "The Ai r i dn and Art : r. pee pi vs -- the peoples | 

j i r r * I bird U.rid -- hc-e r__ght tor .and w^n "he { 

right to seii-dtttrmi nation, the right t „ ie. ogn*- 
t ion as distinct peoples and the recognition j£ 
themselves as a nation 


POLICE KILL OVER 50 VILLAGERS PROTESTING MASS 
FORCED STERILIZATION IN INDIA 

NEW YORK f LNS ) — At least 50 people and perhaps 
as many as i50 were killed October 18 when police 
opened lire on villagers protesting mass forced 
sterilization in India. 

The 1 1 lia ger s said that when police rounded up 
lo.r: e=n men who had more than two children, a crowd < 
ci ^,000 ro 5,000 people came to cheir defense. Vill< 
gers told an Associated Press reporter in Muzaffarnage 
about i 00 miles northeast of New Delhi, that hundreds 
if pTjp*e we'e hit when police opened fire Into the 
;rcwd Others were rounded* up and shot in the market- 
p A a . c rater m the evening. 

Ihere has been no way co determine exactly how 
many were killed, the villagers said, as some bodies 
were lound in the river and others were buried secretl 
O.er sixty people were killed in a similar demonstra- 
tion in De.hi in April - 

Prime Minister Indira Ghandi referred to the 
go r r fu.vii: ’ s sterilization campaign in an October 27 
spe<v.h to parliament and admitted that, "some deaths 
have taken place, due to firing." While Mrs, Ghandi 
insists r hui "there is no coercion in the national 
family planning program," the go’x- rnment has used its 
Do .afatiun oi Emergency of 19/5 co turn the campaign 
into -a massive assault on poor Indians. 

Ihe federal government has set sterilization 
targets i.r each stare, giving the state governments 
wide latitude in their methods for reaching the tar- 
gets At *iast three of the 22 states have drafted 
biiis prex ribing jail terms for one member of a 
; Cup ie who does net voluntarily limit their family 
to three hi id r en , 


But in the New World, the Native ptopi.ee ha.e j 
not iared so well. ] 

The Dene t ind themselves at part ot a ountry j 
That country is Canada. But the government or 
Canada is not the government ot the Dene Ihese 
governments were not the thci.e ci the Dent, ch<ry 
were imposed on the Dene 

And while there are rta.it its Wc. ac lorded 
to submi . to, suvh as the exist =n'.c -.1 a vO unity ] 
called Canada, we insist on the r lghr to sext- ! 

determination as a difenut people and the re. og- j 
nit ion o: the Dene da a nation. j 

Wha: we seek then i r- li.depeodcn e and sell— J 
determination within the *_ entry ui Canada Ihis I 
is what we mean when we uur for u just land | 

settlement lor the Dent nation j 



********** dr**********************-********************* 

UNEMPLOYMENT CAUSED DEAlHS OF THOUSANDS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Ihe stress placed on Americans 
who lost their jobs in 1970 led to c-.'er 2 7,000 fatal 
Illnesses, according to a te*.em Congressional study 


Leaders in the town where the recent demons tratioi 
was held said that regional authorities told ricksha 
puixets, ■shop keepers, poor people with government 
ration .ards, and most others who need government li- 
censes that they would lose cheir credentials if they 
did n.t 1 .iuntee.r for sterilization. 

"The government policy," wrote New Asia News 
reporter Ashek Mukherji recently, "involves the 
p r a ga r _ „n ol the official ideology of family plan— 
mng The idea that 'population causes poverty ' in 
many ways fits the prejudices of the bureaucratic 
elite Ir is doubtful that India’s rulers really 
believe t be ideology. There are too many Indian 
agricultural experts saying that India could relative- 
ly tasny double its food production. 

"But real agricultural development would involve 
both investment and large-scale mobilization of human 
i a d o r power This, however, is not the development 
poii.y that the government of India has been following 
in. rsasingiy since the State of Emergency, the emphasi 
has been ^n export and reliance on Western multina- 
t lonai => like the Brazilian model* which requires 

a relatively small, but ’disciplined* labor force. 

* * * 


The study reported that from the Slightly over 
] million deaths that occur red between 19 70 a’ d 19 7 5 
caused by stroke, kidney, heai t ailments, and other 
st ress- r elat ed ailments, over 27,000 could be directly 
traced to a 1.4% rise in unemployment that occurred m 
1970, when unemployment reached 4 9% Ihe study did 
not estimate the number oi deaths at t r lbutab-* e to more 

recent u nemp 1 yme n t ^ w h l*, h has re a h ed ne arly 9%. — 30~ 

PAGE~8 LIBERATION News Service 0/826) 


(Fcr Ashok Mukherji* s full report, see LNS packet 
//814 ) 


We are still getting mail at our old address, 

160 Clarem.nt BUT WE HAVE MOVED. Be sure to send 
ail mail t: us at 17 W. 17 St., N.Y..N.Y. 10011. 

Our new phone number is (212) 989-3 5 5 5 . 

~ November 3, 19 76 end of copy 
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TOP LEFT: Some of the Indian delegates 

from the Northwest Territories sub- 
mitting a demand for self-determination 
to the Canadian government. Ottawa. 
October 25, 1976. 

CREDIT: Denis Paquin/LNS. 

SEE STORY PAGE 1. 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Rizzo Cartoon 

CREDIT: Shake/AFP/LNS . 

COULD GO WITH STORY IN LAST PACKET #825. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Photo of Frank Rizzo. 

CREDIT: Neil Benson/LNS. 

COULD GO WITH STORY IN LAST PACKET #825. 
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' ) „ < y * n g N^iTlaH < *'» > s wCiTldr 1 vGS IP EaSt London , South 

, ■' , c " ‘ typ * many black South African women 

^ .. '■ o- dorre^ti ij' tack of any other work- She 
ivfc: r. o ro-^m in ike backyard of her white employer’s house 

ond nef p Q y n^urs. days erf, and working conditions are 
c.'U e'> at the d' suet »on of the white family- Her own 
r a m 1 . v ises about i 00 mi 1 es away, and her children are 
taker e „ t by uther members or her family- She is 
’he 1 -- ' meoHi ,*■ >upoort and sends all of her money to 
nem a e-5 r .me to ^ee tneni once a year during her 

*a b r . -no lx another shorter visit, and she 

' r t yj .a ,'f the b-ouk m 1 grant labor that white South 
a ' i • - --c-.-'i .. 1 1 

' U ! . '._y. > • 
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1 1 ivj 1 1 c_y ab they wOula tu any 
Chari ty 

CREDIT : Lynda 1 i / lNo 


MiDDlE CENTER. Photo or 
Gr uote Schuur, one or 
the or r i c 1 a i res i dence^ 
or South Africa's Prime 
Minister John tfo'St er 
Groote Schuur is in 
Capetown, his other 
o f r i c i a i res idence i s 
l ocated in Pre tor i a 

CRED1 f . Lyndo I I / lNS 


MIDDLE LEFT: Photo taken cn a 

farm in South Africa shows 
some of the differences in 
the lives of black and white 
children- On a farm, black 
labor, even a child's, is 
completely at the disposal of 
the white farmer. This 12 
year old boy has been assigned 
to care for younger white 
children His father probably 
works as a laborer on the 
f arm- 

CREDiT . Lynda 1 1 /LNS . 


BOIlUM: Photu of a black woman entering a Post Office in South Africa, 

Aparthied permeates every facet of life in South Africa- even which 
door one uses to go into the Post Office 

CREDIT. Lynda I 1/LNS 
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